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This thesis analyzes the current policy for promotion to 
Captain in the United States Army under the centralized 
process at Department of the Army (DA) level in accordance 
with DA Pam 600-3. The study of CPTs promotions contained in 
this thesis is limited to the current active duty promotion 
system for commissioned officers. 

The intent of this study is to determine whether or not 
the CPTs Promotion Process should remain centralized at 
Department of the Army level or become decentralized down at 
the individual's unit commanders level in the field. Several 
implications for change are discussed. This study also looks 
at the promotion process as it relates to the Future Army 
Regimental system that has been approved in principal by the 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



The promotion system in the Army serves the same purpose 
that it does in all other organizations. That is, it rewards 
those in an organization who have done well in the past and 
who, at the same time, have demonstrated the potential for 
doing well in the future. From the organization's viewpoint, 
it selects to a higher level of responsibility those deemed 
to have a higher probability of superior leadership and 
management. 

Advancement to a higher grade is one of the most familiar 
forms of compensation for military officers. Usually 
promotion involves increased pay, more prestige, and 
increased responsibility. A promotion of an officer is a 
direct form of praise. It is the Army's way of saying to an 
officer, "you have done such a fine job at your present grade 
that we want to recognize your efforts through promotion, and 
we know you will meet your new challenge equally well." 

There are many assumptions made concerning promotion. 
First of all, we assume that if a person has performed well 
at his or her current pay grade, he/she will automatically be 
promoted. The second assumption we make is that every one 
wants to be promoted. Contrary to some belief, there are 
some people in organizations who would prefer maintaining 
their current rank — normally, if and only if, they are 
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allowed to remain in their present job until retirement. 
There are some officers in the United States Army today that 
have this exact sentiment. But because of the Army's current 
promotion policy under the Defense Officer Personnel 
Management Act (DOPMA) , "Up or Out", it would be detrimental 
for an officer to remain at his/her present grade. 

The promotion process for officers is extremely important 
in our modern day Army. It plays a vital role in an 
officer's growth and professional development. Today's Army 
stresses upward mobility for all officers. An officer must 
advance in his/her training, education, and promotion 
opportunities in order to remain competitive and on active 
duty status. 

Because the possibility of advancement serves as a major 
incentive for superior managerial performance, it is 
extremely important that promotion opportunities be fair — 
that is, based on merit and untainted by favoritism. One 
major problem is that when officers are passed over for 
promotion, they invariably feel resentful. They often 
compare their past performance with a peer whose performance 
was less than theirs but who was nonetheless promoted. This 
comparison often compounds their felt frustration and causes 
them to question the perceived inequities of the system. 

Another major problem in the promotion system is apparent 
discrimination, sometimes administered through a means of the 
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Officer Efficiency Report (OER). Most of us accept the need 
or at least the legal obligation to avoid racial, sex, or age 
discrimination when promoting or recommending officers for 
promotions . 

The Army currently has two procedures for officer 
promotions; centralized and decentralized. Both will be 
discussed later in some detail. Recently, promotion from 
second lieutenant (2LT) to first lieutenant (ILT) and chief 
warrant officer one (CWl) to chief warrant officer two (CW2) 
was changed. The Department of the Army with the approval of 
Congress, authorized commanders at field level to approve 
promotion for the aforementioned officers. However, 
promotions to captain (CRT) and above remained centralized. 
The Officer Personnel Management System (OPMS) elected to 
continue promoting CRTs by use of a centralized selection 
board at DA level, even though the rank of CPT is classified 
as junior grade along with 2LT and ILT. Why? The answer to 
this question and others will be answered later in the 
content of this thesis. 

This research provides an insight on how Army officer's 
promotions are managed by OPMS. It examines the promotion 
process, statutory requisites, single (permanent) process 
under DOPMA, promotion flow. Army grade structure, secondary 
zone promotions, and the impact of decentralized selections, 
centralized selections and instructions to selection boards. 
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In order to describe the relationship of OPMS with the 
Army's promotion process, it is necessary to describe the 
overall Officer Personnel Management System. The intent of 
the description is to provide the reader with an historical 
account of the concept and philosophy of OPMS. It also 
presents the reader with a better understanding of how the 
promotion process integrates into the entire OPMS scheme. 

Chapter II discusses in detail the concept and philosophy 
of OPMS. It includes such things as the history, purpose, 
mission, factors affecting OPMS, and its concept. Figure 1 
shows the graphical relationship between OPMS and the 
promotion process. 

Chapter III develops the thrust for this research, it 
identifies the problem to be analyzed. The thesis question 
is, "Should Promotion to CPT within The United States Army 
become Decentralized?" 

Chapter IV provides an account of a prior study that was 
conducted by the Army Training Doctrine Command, concerning 
the Army of the future and its proposed changes under a 
regimental structure. The study is primarily focused on the 
Adjutant General Corps, but it does have application for all 
Army branches/corps, particularly in the area of promotion. 

Chapter V presents the problem and the methodology used 
to analyze the problem statement. Included are questionnaire 
results taken from officers at Fort Ord, California, and 
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II. THE OFFICER PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM (OPMS) 



A. HISTORY 

The Officer Personnel Management System was established 
in 1972 as a result of a 1970 study done on professionalism 
by the U.S. Army War College, and a follow-on study which was 
conducted by the Deputy Chief of Staff of Personnel. The 
system was implemented in 1975. 

Research of OPMS has revealed that the Officer Personnel 
Management System, as we know it today, resulted from an 
incident that occurred during the Vietnam Crisis. The My Lai 
incident and subsequent investigative findings caused the 
Army Chief of Staff to direct the Army War College to study 
the state of officer prof esionalism and report the findings 
and recommendations back to him. 

The findings and recommendations of the U.S. Army War 
College study on military prof esionalism for officers was 
submitted to the Army Chief of Staff on 30 June 1970. The 
recommendations in general suggested that the career 
management system for Army Officers be revised to include all 
aspects of leadership and management training and education. 

The purpose in revising the total system was to have the 
officer become a generalist. An officer was expected to be a 
well rounded leader. This concept of specialization was not 
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the one that we know today as OPMS, but it was a step in that 
direction. 

The Army Chief of Staff was pleased with the significant 
changes that had been made in the Army Officer Career System, 
but it wasn't quite what he wanted. Therefore, he tasked the 
Deputy Chief of Staff Personnel (DCSPER) to examine the 
current policies and procedures and attempt to tie them in 
with command assignments. His goal was to achieve a higher 
quality and greater stability in command, which included 
wanting to identify officers who were best suited for 
command. He also wanted DCSPER to provide him with an 
estimate of the e'ffect that guaranteed "promotion slice" for 
specialists would have on the promotion system. There were 
several other things that the Chief of Staff wanted. From 
this point the officer management system started to shape 
into what we know it as today. However, it still wasn't 
quite what the Chief of Staff wanted. Therefore, DCSPER had 
to establish an OPMS steering committee on 21 October 1970 to 
study the Chief of Staff tasking. On 29 October 1970 the 
DCSPER responded back to the Chief of Staff's request with 
what he felt to be the solution to the request. 

The study of OPMS as we know it today was initially code 
named TOPSTAR. The first design of OPMS (OPMS I), was 
completed and submitted to the field on 25 June 1971. The 
design included: 
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1. Improving the professional climate of the officer 
corps. 

2. Identifying early and developing carefully officers 
most qualified for command. 

3. Allowing for specialization in some technical areas 
without undue restriction of promotion and schooling 
opportunities . 

4. Providing a satisfying career for that large segment of 
the officer corps who are neither commanders nor 
specialists . 

Commanders and officers in the field were tasked by 
DCSPER to review the design plan and make comments. The 
comments were to be forwarded back to DCSPER by 23 August 
1971. After DCSPER received the comments, it consolidated 
the response and inferred the following; 

1. A conservative attitude toward change was projected 
by the respondents. The commanders and officers felt that 
the Chief of Staff wanted to make too many changes to OPMS 
within too short a period of time. They recommended 
gradual changes and not radical ones. 

2. Revision of the concept was necessary to accommo- 
date the recommendations received. 

DCSPER took recommendations from the field and coupled 
them with some of their earlier recommendations and revised 
the OPMS concept to meet the tasking of the Chief of Staff in 
improving the Officer Career Management System. Needless to 
say, the Army Chief of Staff was pleased with DCSPER's effort 
and the changes were adopted. The revision of OPMS was 
developed by DCSPER and approved by the Chief of Staff on 
5 January 1972 for further development and implementation. 
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In 1980 OEMS underwent more necessary changes which 
incorporated policies and procedures under the Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act (DOPMA). The new OEMS plan 
revised the concept of officer career patterns and promotion 
policies . 

The purpose of the latest revision of the Officer 
Personnel Management System was quite explicit; it was 
revised to enhance the effectiveness and professionalism of 
men and women in the Army Officer Corps. The Officer 
Personnel Management System has been characterized by the 
administrators of the system as the sum total of policies and 
procedures by which commissioned officers of the Army are 
procurred, trained, developed, evaluated, promoted, and 
separated from active duty. 

The Officer Personnel Management System was implemented 
by the Officer Personnel Management Directorate of the 
Military Personnel Center (MILPERCEN) . Its missions are: 

1. To access and designate officers in the right 
numbers and with the right skills to satisfy Army 
Requirements . 

2. To develop the professional capacities of officers 
through planned schooling and progressive assignments. 

Research indicates that the overall philosophy of planned 
schooling and progressive assignments under OEMS development 
was created to develop the Army officer into two specialty 
areas; one area was considered to be a primary specialty and 
the other a secondary specialty. Most officers in the Army 
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spend the majority of their assignment working in their 
respective primary specialties and a small amount of time in 
their secondary specialties. 

B. PHASES OF OFFICER PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

There are presently five phases of professional 
development that relate to promotion progression and military 
grade. The phases will be discussed in chronological order. 
1. Promotion to Lieutenant 

The first phase is the lieutenant phase and it begins 
after the officer is commissioned in a specific branch of the 
Army and receives a primary specialty that is closely related 
to the officer's basic branch (e.g., infantry). After 
commissioning, the officer is required to attend a basic 
military course for approximately twelve weeks during this 
phase. The course is designed to develop the officer's 
skills in his/her primary specialty. 

Basic courses for Army Officers are conducted at 
several different locations throughout the continental United 
States. The following are military installations where basic 
officer courses are conducted; 



1. 


Ft. 


Banning, Ga 


. (Infantry) 


2. 


Ft. 


Knox, Ky. 


(Armor) 


3. 


Ft. 


Sill, Okl. 


(Artillery) 


4. 


Ft. 


Bliss, Tx. 


(Air Defense) 


5. 


Ft. 


Gordon, Ga. 


(Signal) 
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6. Ft. Eustis, Va. (Transportation) 

7. Ft. Lee, Va. (Quartermaster) 

8. Ft. Belvoir, Va. (Engineering) 

9. Ft. Sam Houston, Tx. (Medical Service) 

10. Ft. Huachuca, Az. (Military Intelligence) 

11. Ft. McClelland, Al. (Chemical & MP) 

12. Ft. Benjamin Harrison, In. (Finance & AG) 

13. Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. (Ordnance) 

The amount of schooling for officers coming on active 
or active reserve duty is quite extensive. The implications 
are that the Army spends an enormous amount of money on 
officers during the early stage of their career. The Army 
has no regrets for such spending because it strives to have 
the best qualified officers in the world. 

The above training and education described for 
officers replaced the old system of development whereby a new 
officer who came on active duty was immediately assigned to a 
unit where he/she learned the basic techniques for leading 
soldiers. Today's fast paced Army cannot accommodate primary 
on the job training for officers. 

Some officers will receive additional training at 
either the Ranger or Airborne Schools located at Fort 
Banning, Ga. to further complement their professional 
development and follow-on assignments. An officer's first 
assignment should allow the officer an opportunity to apply 
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and polish the skills he/she acquired at the basic course, 
and to develop his/her leadership skills through practical 
exper ience. 

An officer must be able to demonstrate that he/she 
can lead people and manage other resources. Once an officer 
has demonstrated that he/she can effectively lead and manage, 
the officer is monitored for future promotion to the next 
grade. 

2 . Promotion to Captain 

The next phase is the captain phase, and in this 
phase the officer continues to develop his/her primary 
specialty. The officer also begins development in an 
additional specialty, while continuing to grow in practical 
leadership experience and professional military knowledge. 
The additional specialty, secondary specialty, is presented 
to the officer prior to the officer's eighth year of 
commissioned service. 

During this phase most officers will attend an 
officer advanced course — career course — at the same location 
where they attended the basic course. There are a few 
exceptions. Some officers are afforded the opportunity to 
attend a different branch advance course. 

The career course is designed to provide an officer 
with further knowledge and understanding of the Army's 
overall mission and how it relates to his/her specialty. The 
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career course curriculum is comprised of general military 
training that orients itself toward training officers to 
effectively command company size units that are related to 
their primary specialty, general staff operations, adminis- 
tration and logistics, and organizational effectiveness. 

After an officer has completed six months of his/her 
advanced course, the officer is expected to return back to 
the field to continue his/her growth and development in the 
organization. The officer will be required to use and apply 
some of the skills and techniques obtained from the course. 
Somewhere between the officer's seventh and ninth year he/she 
will return back to school to learn more about staff 
operations at brigade or higher level. 

In 1981 the Army opened a new military school for 
active duty captains and reserve captains and majors. The 
school is operated at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, under the 
title of "Combined Arms Service Staff School (CAS3)". The 
course was developed to provide officers with the requisite 
training to perform the duties of field grade staff officers. 
Full implementation of this program is expected by FY 1985 
and includes training every active duty captain in the Army 
that has reached his/her seventh year, but has not gone 
beyond his/her ninth year. 
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3 . Promotion to Major 



The major phase is somewhat different from the pre- 
ceeding phases. Its objective is to continue the development 
of a career oriented officer in his/her specialty; however, 
the flavor of training is different and more comprehensive. 
Some officers with the grade of major will attend the resi- 
dent Command and General Staff College (CGSC) for one full 
year, or some other equivalent school operated by the Air 
Force or Navy. Other majors or promotable captains who are 
not afforded the opportunity to attend the resident CGSC 
course will apply for the non-residency correspondence CGSC 
course to enhance their professional growth. 

Only approximately forty percent of majors and 
promotable captains are selected to attend CGSC. One would 
conjecture that the Army's decision to implement a new course 
for senior captains was based on this fact. Successful 
completion of CGSC almost automatically guarantees an officer 
promotion to the next higher grade. 

4 . Promotion to Lieutenant Colonel 

The lieutenant colonel phase often becomes the goal 
that numerous officers strive to obtain during their 
years in the Army. Normally this rank is achieved somewhere 
between an officer's fifteenth and twentieth year. 
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The objective of the lieutenant colonel phase is to 
continue the officers' professional development for both 
specialties/ primary and secondary. Assignments will 
continue to be made progressively to more responsible and 
challenging positions, such as commanding battalions, primary 
staff officer at division level, and deputy commander at 
brigade or equivalent level. 

Some officers of this grade will be chosen to attend 
a Senior Service College. Most Army officers that are 
selected will attend the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania. Others will attend the Industrial 
College of The Armed Forces and equivalent schools. The 
percentage of attendees is rather limited. 

The colleges are designed to prepare officers for the 
highest levels of command and staff positions. General 
officer candidates are often realized during this period of 
professional and technical development. More important, 
outstanding brigade commanders are identified and developed. 

5 . Promotion to Colonel 

The colonel phase is a very exciting one. When an 
officer reaches this phase, he/she begins to realize that the 
rank of General Officer is not an unrealistic goal anymore 
and the officer set aims to achieve what was possibly a 
lifetime dream. The objective of this phase is to maximize 
the utility of the officer's technical capabilities. 
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managerial skills, and executive talents that he/she has 
developed throughout the officer's career. Some officers at 
this point in their career terminate their active duty 
service. Many officers have fulfilled what they consider to 
have been a successful and very satisfying career. 

In an effort to summarize the phases of career 
development and promotional opportunities, an overall "OPMS 
Career Development Ladder" is presented in Figure 2. It 
illustrates what has been previously discussed. 

C. FACTORS AFFECTING OPMS 

One may ask himself /her self , can OPMS actually perform 
the mission that it is out to perform, and if not, why? The 
Officer Personnel Management System was developed as a 
vehicle for improving utilization of the officers in the 
Army. Colonel William G. Huanne, U.S. Army, provides his 
assessment of "OPMS and Where It Is Headed" [Ref. 1]. 

In a commentary published in the November 1982 Military 
Review , Colonel Huanne stated that in the minds of many 
officers in the field, and especially in the minds of those 
who had "lived" under the Officer Personnel Directorate 
approach, there is a need for reappraisal or re-evaluation of 
OPMS. He suggests, to begin with, officers must understand 
that OPMS must make continuous adjustments to stay congruent 
with the alterations of policy changes made by the Deputy 
Chief of Staff Personnel. 
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PHASES 



YEARS 



COLONEL > 



LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL > 



MAJOR 



SENIOR SERVICE SCHOOLS 
(STEP FIVE) 



ARMY WAR COLLEGE 
OR 

INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF ARMED FORCES 
(BRANCH AND SECONDARY SPECIALTIES) 

(STEP FOUR) 



COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 
(BRANCH AND SECONDARY SPECIALTIES) 

(STEP THREE) 



30 



23 



23 



17 



i 17 



11 



CAPTAIN > 



LIEUTENANT -> 



COMBINED ARMS SERVICES STAFF SCHOOL (CAS 
ADVANCED COURSE (BRANCH SPECIALTY) 

(STEP TWO) 



OFFICER BASIC COURSE 
(BRANCH SPECIALTY) 

(STEP ONE) 
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Figure 2. OPMS Career Development Ladder 
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There are other factors that affect OPMS delineated in DA 
Pam 600-3 [Ref. 3] . They are as follows; 

1. Technological Change. Changing technology results 
in new and more complex items of equipment, and 
accordingly, changing specialty requirements in the force 
structure. 

2. Specialization. The increasing complexity of the 
Army jobs, and the greater length of time required to 
master the knowledge associated with such jobs, has 
required greater specialization, education, and training to 
develop competence. 

3. Changing Strength Requirements. Congressional limi- 
tations and any change in TOE, MTOE, and TDA documents 
drives changes to the Personnel Structure and Composition 
System (PERSACS). The PERSACS subsequently changes the 
accession methodology, additional specialty code 
designations, rates of promotions, availability of jobs by 
grade and specialty within major commands, and the 
professional development of the officers corps. 

Previous studies in this area were focused on the 
perceptions and attitudes of Army Officers in terms of how 
they felt about OPMS. Many felt that OPMS lacks the 
capability of early identification and development of 
potential career officers, and, as a result, the Army would 
loose those officers to a more profitable market. Another 
perception among officers, especially junior grade, was that 
OPMS has no satisfactory means for continually tracking the 
progress of promising prospects for leadership positions and 
early promotions. The current system under DOPMA has 
alleviated most of the pitfalls of OPMS. 
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D. CONCEPT OF OPMS AND ITS INTEGRATION WITH THE PROMOTION 

PROCESS 

The OPMS concept for the most part is rather simple in 
principle and quite functional. In 1970, the Army Chief of 
Staff requested that some concept be developed to improve the 
Army Officer Career Development. He wanted a centralized 
system that would offer parity for the development of 
officers in all branches and specialties. Those officers who 
had acquired specialties in certain specialty skills, like 
aviation, also wanted assurance that their specialization 
would not decrease their chances for promotion. 

The concept of OPMS evolves itself around the objectives 
of the Officer Personnel Management System that was discussed 
earlier. Figure 1, page 12, illustrates how OPMS and 
subsystems interrelate. Specific attention must be given to 
the promotion process in terms of where it fits into the 
Officer Personnel Management System and subsystems. 

As can be seen in Figure 1, page 12, OPMS consists of 
three subsystems and numerous processes. As one looks at the 
OPMS schematic diagram. Figure 1, page 12, one sees that any 
change in one subsystem or process will impact or affect 
others. Systemic changes must be made for the total system 
in order for it to be effective and sustaining. 
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III. THE OFFICER PROMOTION SYSTEM 



A. HISTORY 

The current military promotion system was established 
after World War II to alleviate an enigma discovered during 
World War II. Prior research and studies indicated that it 
was necessary to remove significant numbers of senior 
officers from the ranks due to advanced age and illness. 
Therefore, many younger officers were rapidly promoted to 
senior grades out of necessity. Early promotions created 
experiential learning problems for young officers. They were 
being placed into positions that required an immense amount 
of knowledge and experience, but they had none. Office 
personnel management recognized the problem and introduced 
legislation shortly after the war to correct the situation. 

Since World War II there have been several changes made 
to the officer promotion process. In 1947 Congress 
established the Officer Personnel Act (OPA) which was 
intended to provide a comprehensive report on lessons learned 
about promotions during the war and afterwards. The 1947 Act 
provides much of the foundation for our present officer 
personnel system. The Act included such things as officer 
consideration for promotion at various phases of their career 
and separation procedures for those officers who fail to be 
promoted the second time around. 
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In 1954 the system was revised again. Congress became 
concerned with the increased number of senior officers in the 
military and the increased number of temporary promotions. 
Congress felt that the only way grade distribution could be 
better controlled was to pass the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act of 1954. This law established limitations and statutes 
on the number of both regular and reserve offices who may 
serve on active duty in grade 0-4 and above [Ref. 4, p. 11]. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was considered as the 
"shot in the arm" for the officer personnel promotion system. 
It improved significantly the military management system, but 
several problems still existed. The Act imposed statutory 
ceilings on the number of regular Army officers that could 
remain on active duty status. 

A continuous improvement of the system was made 
throughout the years, and in 1972 the current OPMS which 
incorporates the promotion process was created and 
implemented in 1975. Modifications have been made to the 
system since 1975. The objectives of the promotion process 
under OPMS are: 

1. To meet Army specialty and grade requirements. 

2. To insure advancement to higher grades of the best 
qualified officers. 

3. To provide career incentive. 
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4. To promote officers based on potential, not as a 
reward for past performance. 

5. To identify and eliminate the ineffective officer. 

DA Pam 600-3 points out that the above objectives are 
consistent with statutory requisites and the realities of the 
Army structure and authorizations. The authorization for 
promotion is controlled by Congress. 

B. STATUTORY REQUISITES FOR PROMOTION 

The authorization for promotion is outlined in Title 10 
of the United States Code (USC). Title 10 authorizes and 
limits to some extent strength authorizations, grade 
authorizations, promotion list components, promotion 
procedures, and separation procedures resulting from non- 
selection for promotion. Keep in mind that these statutes 
pertain primarily to Regular Army (RA) officers but also 
include the temporary officer promotion system. 

In terms of promotion to captain, DOD policy does not 
require centralized promotion boards for promotion to CPT on 
the active duty list (paragraph D.l.a, DOD Dir. 1320.9). 
However, Title 10 U.S.C. 616(d) requires a promotion board 
(10 U.S.C. 611(a)) for promotion to CPT on the active duty 
list (ADL). Title 10 U.S.C. 619 (c)(1) requires the board to 
consider all officers in and above the zone of consideration. 
Currently under Title 10 U.S.C. 617(a), the board must 
consider all officers referred. Based on the statutes above. 
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one can clearly see that changes in the promotion process 
would have to await the changes in the law. However, the 
question remains, "Should promotion from ILT to CPT within 
the U.S. Army become decentralized?" [Ref. 8]. 

C. DEFENSE OFFICER PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ACT (DOPMA) 

The Defense Officer Personnel Management Act (DOPMA) was 
first introduced in the House of Representatives (93rd 
Congress) as HR 12405 on 30 January 1974. The bill was 
tabled by the 93rd Congress. It was reintroduced in the 94th 
Congress as HR 7486 and was subsequently amended and passed 
by the House of Representatives on 13 September 1976 as HR 
13958. The 95th Congress reintroduced DOPMA again in the 
House of Representatives on 23 March 1977 as HR 5503 and 
again it passed the House of Representatives in February 
1978. 

Senate Bill 1918, the Defense Officer Personnel 
Management Act (DOPMA), was passed into law in 1980, and 
became effective on 15 September 1981. This particular law 
revised Title 10 U.S.C. and established parameters for the 
management system of the officers corps. The law 
established: 

1. New statutory limitations on the number of officers 
who may serve in senior grades below general officer 
rank. 

2. A common law for appointment of regular officers and 
for the active duty service of reserve officers. 
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3. Uniform laws for promotion procedures for officers 
in the separate services. 

4. Common provisions governing career expectations in 
various grades. 

5. Common mandatory separation and retirement points 
for regular commissioned officers. 

6. An increase in the amount of separation pay for 
officers separated involuntarily short of retirement. 

7. A statute for related authorities to manage the 
officer force under the revised personnel system. 

Under DOPMA, the effective date of promotion under 
current law states that selected regular officers, colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, major, and captain must be promoted by 
the 24th, 21st, 14th and 7th anniversary of their basic 

dates, respectively. 

Under DOPMA, an Army officer on active duty may not be 
considered for promotion to the next higher grade by a 
selection board unless he/she will have completed a minimum 
period of service in the grade in which he/she is serving by 
the end of the period. 

DOPMA implemented a single promotion list and its 
apparent rationale for doing so was that it would eliminate 
inequities in promotion opportunities that are being 
perceived by some officers in the field. 

The following is DOPMA's established minimum time in 
grade (TIG) requirements for Army officers promotion to the 
next higher grade: 
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1. Promotion to ILT = 18 Months 

2. Promotion to CPT = 24 Months 

3. Promotion to MAJ = 36 Months 

4. Promotion to LTC = 36 Months 

5. Promotion to COL = 36 Months 

DOPMA's objectives of the promotion flow process can also 
be represented in terms of years of Active Commissioned 
Service (AFCS). The time in service (TIS) of the promotion 
phase is as follows: 



Grade 


Rank 


TIS 


Cumul. Opportunitv 


02 


ILT 


18 Mos. 


Fully Qualified 


03 


CPT 


2xGr ade 


Fully Qualified 


04 


MAJ 


10+/-1 Yr 


80% 


05 


LTC 


16+/-1 Yr 


70% 


06 


COL 


22+/-1 Yr 


50% 


DOPMA 


did maintain 


the secondary 


zone promotion system to 



allow for accelerated promotion of high achievers. Secondary 
zone promotions apply only to the grades of MAJ, LTC, and 
COL. DOPMA authorizes a maximum of 5% of the promotion list 
to MAJ and 10% of LTC and COL to be accelerated early. 
Recommendations of officers in the field for secondary zone 
considerations are made by the screening board at DA level. 
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D. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST OF THE CENTRALIZED AND DECEN- 
TRALIZED PROMOTION SELECTION PROCESS 

1. Centralized Selections 

Officers promoted to CW3, CW4 and CPT through COL are 
selected by centralized boards at DA level. Selection boards 
are tasked to recommend for promotion qualified officers from 
an inclusive zone of eligibility. When promotion quotas 
equal the number of officers being considered, a "fully 
qualified" criterion is prescribed to the board (a 
discriminator to separate the wheat from the chaff). Because 
the Army currently has a shortage of CPTs, the CPT boards are 
currently permitted to select all fully qualified officers. 
Currently 96% of CPTs eligible for promotion are being 
promoted. When boards are instructed to recommend for 
promotion fewer officers than are being considered, they 
operate under a "best qualified" criteria — a discriminator to 
separate outstanding from the superior. 

Recommendations are based upon the whole man concept and 
take into consideration such factors as performance 
efficiency, trends, seniority, age, ability and military and 
civilian education. Decentralization of CPTs promotions 
would probably solve the shortage of CPTs problem that 
currently exists today coupled with our nation's economic 
conditions. One, however, must consider what affect or 
impact would the change in procedures have upon the entire 
Officer Professional Management System. The advantages and 
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disadvantages of the centralized procedure are opposite that 
of the decentralized procedure. They will be discussed in 
detail also in succeeding paragraphs. 

2 . Decentralized Selections 

Promotions to ILT and CW2 was changed a few years ago 
to authorize approval by the individual's local commanders. 
Normally the battalion commander promotes with the 
recommendation of the company commander. The promotion is 
thought of as being automatic upon completion of a specific 
period of active duty; however, it may be disapproved by 
Department of the Army Promotion Review Board when 
recommended by the individual's commanders. Officers who 
fail promotion to ILT or CW2 are generally relieved from 
active duty in the long run. One distinct advantage of this 
procedure over the centralized procedure is that an officer 
does not rely on a centralized board who knows absolutely 
nothing about him/her to determine the officer's destiny. It 
minimizes any remote possibility of an officer being passed 
over for a promotion because of an error or incomplete file. 
One disadvantage is that it gives some commanders who are 
biased the authority to disapprove a good officer's 
promotion. More advantages and disadvantages will be 
discussed in detail in subsequent paragraphs. 

A proposal to give local commanders authority to 
recommend first lieutenants for temporary promotion to 
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captain is still being considered for implementation based on 
an article published in the A^m^ [Ref. 5]. The 
decentralization plan was developed and approved by several 
four star general officers who attended a major commanders 
conference at Fort McNair in July 1981. Since that time the 
Army has delayed implementation and has continued studies to 
determine if decentralized promotion to temporary captain 
should be adopted by the Army. There is, however, no 
evidence of the Army ever involving officers from the field 
in studying this issue. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, General Edward C. 
Meyers, stated during an interview with reporters from the 
Army Times on 30 July 1981 that major commanders feel it 
would be useful if they were allowed to have more of a say in 
who gets promoted. "The situation today," said Gen. Meyers, 
"is that each individual NCO and officer must look to Mother 
MILPERCEN for promotion... they don't look to their bosses." 

Gen. Meyers went on to say that the Army wants to 
establish a system in which the officer's promotion, at least 
through the grade of captain, would be a function of his 
commander, rather than an unnamed, faceless person somewhere. 
He suggested that this particular change in the promotion 
process would improve cohesion within Army units. He also 
stated that one other added advantage to this change would be 
that it will force the officer concerned to be more concerned 
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with his/her battalion, company or work section, rather than 
somewhere else, for leadership guidance on how to get ahead. 

Gen. Meyers explained in the article that another 
attractive aspect of the decentralized system is that the 
commander in the field "is better able to know if there is 
some reason a person should not be promoted." 

Personnel officials stated in another article in the 
Arm y Times that the concept of decentralizing captain 
promotions has been approved but the implementation 
procedures have not been fully developed. 

The obvious question at this point is "How would the 
decentralized promotion procedure be administered if 
adopted?" Under the proposal that has been submitted, 
MILPERCEN would supply commanders with a name list of 

promotion eligible first lieutenants with two years time in 

grade. Officers within the lieutenant's chain of command 
would then make a recommendation to the general courtmartial 
convening authority as to whether or not the officer should 
be promoted. If the senior officer approved a lieutenant's 
promotion, the officer would be promoted on the appropriate 
time in grade date. 

If the general courtmartial authority determined that 
the officer should not be promoted, the lieutenant's name 
would be submitted to MILPERCEN where a special review board 
would be convened to approve or disapprove the passover of 
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the promotion. There has not been any information published 
concerning how long this process will take. 

Senior commanders appear to favor decentralizing the 
promotion process from ILT to CPT because they feel that 
under the current "fully qualified" criteria, the selection 
rate is running in excess of 95 percent. Therefore, why 
waste money for a board? This figure suggests that nearly 
every first lieutenant who is eligible for promotion is being 
promoted. One DA staffer stated that "it makes no sense to 
carry on with the centralized system when you consider that 
the Army is spending a lot of time and money to weed out only 
about 5% of the first lieutenants who are eligible for 
promotion. 

According to an article in the 22 December 1980 
issue of the Arm y Times , the new Defense Officer Personnel 
Management Act barred the Army from permitting local 
commanders virtually complete authority over promotions to 
captain. As a result, the Army made plans to modify their 
original decentralized recommendations. The modification was 
speculated to be a selection board to some level in the field 
rather than at DA. 

An article which appeared in the 15 December 1980 
issue of the ^mjy Times suggested that DOPMA restrictions 
would force the Army to drop their decentralization plan in 
its entirety because it was thought that the change would be 
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too costly. However, DA personnel officials denied that 
claim and explained that they never had intended to drop the 
decentralization plan because of DOPMA's restrictions 
[Ref. 6 ] . 

According to an article that was published in the 
January 17, 1983 A£m;^ Army is considering 
legislation that would allow field commanders to promote 
officers to captain. The Army Personnel Chief, LT. Gen. 
Thurman, acknowledged that legislation is needed to 
decentralize promotion to captain in the field. He also 
stated that promotion to captain ought to be decentralized 
down to the two-star commander level [Ref. 7]. How does the 
officer in the field feel about LT. Gen. Thurman's 
recommendation? Survey and interview data obtained for this 
research project attempts to answer this specific question. 
One needs also to ask what benefits exist in having a 
centralized selection board. 

E. SELECTION BOARDS: MEMBERSHIP AND INSTRUCTIONS 

The primary purpose of the selection board is to 
recommend the best qualified person(s) for promotion. In 
doing so, the board must recommend those officers who have 
best demonstrated the potential for future service in the 
Army. These boards convene once a year at the Military 
Personnel Center (MILPERCEN) and operate under instructions 
from the Secretary of the Army. The board is comprised of 
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fifteen senior officers (one brigadier general and fourteen 
colonels and lieutenant colonels); the only exception is with 
the Army Medical Department panels; they normally consist of 
five officers (one brigadier general and four colonels). 
Selection board membership is based on personal qualifica- 
tions, experience and performance. 

Board members are selected by the major field commanders 
from lists of eligible candidates who meet stringent 
qualifications in a myriad of military fields of specialty. 
The Army places a great deal of emphasis on having 
representation of all specialties on the board. The purpose 
here is to alleviate monopoly by a specific branch. 

The board members have no external influence on their 
decision to recommend officers for promotion. They develop 
their own selection recommendations; MILPERCEN has no 
influence or voice in their decision. MILPERCEN doesn't even 
conduct a screening of records to assist the board. However, 
the Department of the Army does screen for school selections 
and secondary zone promotions. 

Each convening board receives a Letter of Instruction 
(LOI) from the Secretary of the Army providing guidance for 
the election process. Copies of these letters are released 
to the officer corps so there are no hidden secrets. The LOI 
briefly explains the need for different officer professional 
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development patterns required for accomplishment of the 
Army's mission. 

The members of the board focus their attention on the 
proficiency of performance and are not unduly influenced by 
diversity of assignments. The board's ultimate concern, 
based on the instructions that they receive from the 
Secretary of the Army, is whether the officer demonstrates 
the ability and potential to perform outstandingly in the 
future. 

Individual board members in most situations know 
absolutely nothing about the individual officer who is being 
considered for promotion. There are a few exceptions. Some 
officers feel that this is to their advantage and others do 
not. Again, the Army Chief of Staff, General Meyers, favors 
the promotion authority having some knowledge about the 
individual that he/she will promote. 
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IV. THE FUTURE ARMY UNDER A REGIMENTAL SYSTEM 



A. BACKGROUND 

During July 1980, the Army Chief of Staff directed the 
commander of the Training Doctrine Command (TRADOC) , to 
develop a plan to change the Army from its present structure 
to a new regimental structure. Subsequently, the commander 
of TRADOC tasked the Soldier Support Center to study the 
concept and be prepared to appraise him on its findings and 
recommendations. The Soldier Support Center completed its 
study of the operational concept for a U.S. Army Regimental 
System and submitted its results to TRADOC, who in turn 
briefed the concept to the Chief of Staff on 22 January 1981. 

The operational concept was comprised of four conceptual 
phases. The concept itself was known as Concept ALPHA 
[Ref. 2]. The concept was approved in principle by the Army 
Chief of Staff and was presented to HQDA Deputy Chief of 
Staff Personnel (DCSPER) Manning System Task Force in April 
1981 to be used as a guideline or basic framework for future 
manning system studies. The initial concept design only 
included combat branches. After the combat concept was 
developed, TRADOC later tasked the Soldier Support Center to 
develop a concept for the combat support and combat service 
support organizations. The Soldier Support Center was also 
requested to determine if the combat support and combat 
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service support personnel could be incorporated into Concept 
ALPHA U.S. Army Regimental System. A gallant effort was made 
to fulfill the latest request and the results were favorable. 

The Soldier Support Center Regimental Task Force merged 
the original regimental concepts that were provided with 
policies and procedures of specialty proponency in an effort 
to stabilize the concept. The rapid growth and development 
of the special proponency resulted in branch oriented 
management for all branches, especially the Adjutant General 
Corps . 

The promotion aspect of this possible change is congruent 
with the overall management philosophy of the Army in its 
pursuit of the regimental structure. There were minimum 
changes recommended concerning promotion. The changes will 
be discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

B. THE ADJUTANT GENERAL CORPS CONCEPT 

The Adjutant General Corps Soldiers Concept of ALPHA, 
U.S. Army Regimental System modifies the total concept ALPHA 
by expanding the areas of personnel management, homebasing, 
regional affiliation, and family stability. It also defines 
in specific terms the promotion process for regimental 
organization. The design and implementation of the Adjutant 
General Corps (AG) Soldiers Concept was done in four phases. 

Phase I of the concept is directed at special proponency 
of the new regimental structure, its acquisition process. 
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individual training and education, distribution, unit 
development, sustainment, and professional development. 

Phase IIA is somewhat different from Phase I. It 
includes such things as qualification standards, school 
attendance, assignments, and promotion and selection boards. 
Current centralized selection board procedures will remain 
the same. 

Phase IIB is similar to Phase IIA. It incorporates 
assignments, specialty management, special selection boards, 
school attendance, reclassification, separation and 
promotion. Under Phase IIB, DA will direct branch chiefs to 
convene promotion boards to consider eligible personnel 
within their branch. Branch chiefs will be tasked to select 
board members whose background and experience reflect on 
their understanding of, and appreciation for, the full scope 
of past assignments of those who are being considered for 
promotion. During Phase IIB, these boards will continue to 
meet in a centralized configuration at HQDA. Branch chiefs 
will convene promotion boards to consider officers for 
promotion to ranks of major, lieutenant colonel and colonel; 
captains excluded. Promotion from lieutenant to captain will 
be decentralized to the promotion authority in the field. 
General officer promotions will remain centralized. 
Centralized boards will also be used to promote CW3 and CW4. 
Promotion to CW2 will remain with the field commander. 
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Phase III is the final version of the regimental system. 
It consists of assignments, special selection boards, school 
attendance, reclassification, separations and promotions. 
Again, DA will direct branch chiefs to convene promotion 
boards to consider eligible personnel within the branch. The 
promotion processes are identical to those outlined in Phase 
IIB. 
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V. PROBLEM AND METHODOLOGY 



In order to determine whether or not the Army should 
decentralize its current promotion process for ILT to CPT, 
data had to be gathered and analyzed. Three separate means 
were used to gather data: survey, interview, and archival 
data study. This particular method of data gathering is 
commonly known a triangulation. It is an effective way of 
gathering data to analyze a problem. The process itself 
involves examining a problem from three different angles. 
Figure 3 below illustrates data gathering using triangula- 
tion. 



Archival Data Study 




Figure 3. Triangulation Data Gathering Model 

The triangulation method of data gathering enhances 
objectivity and accuracy. It also adds to the validity and 
reliability of data analysis. Mostly, triangulation inhibits 
tunnel vision when researching problem statements. 
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A. DEMOGRAPHIC SAMPLE PROFILE 



One hundred questionnaires were sent out to officers 
stationed at Fort Ord, California. Of the one hundred 
questionnaires, forty-six were returned. The following is a 
breakdown of respondents by rank. 

Rank Sent Out Returned Returned Ratio 



2LT 


5 


1 


ILT 


65 


30 


CPT 


17 


8 


MAJ 


6 


5 


LTC 


5 


1 


COL 


2 


1 



20 % 

46% 

47% 

83% 

20 % 

50% 



Additional profiling of data is submitted. 



TABLE I 

MARITAL STATUS; RATIO 



RANK 


MARRIED 


SINGLE 


DIVORCED 


LEFT BLANK 


2 LT (1) 


1/1 


— 


100% 


0 




0 


0 


1 LT (30) 


12/30 




40% 


17/30 = 


57% 


0 


1/30 = 3% 


CPT (8) 


6/8 


— 


75% 


2/8 = 


25% 


0 


0 


MAJ (5) 


3/5 


— 


60% 


1/5 = 


20% 


1/5 = 20% 


0 


LTC (1) 


1/1 




100% 


0 




0 


0 


COL (1) 


1/1 




100% 


0 




0 


0 


TOTAL 


24/46 




52% 


20/46 = 


44% 


1/46 = 2% 


1/46 = 2% 



NOTE: The bracket () numbers above beside each rank reflects 

the number of officers that responded to the 
questionnaire for the respective rank listed. 
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TABLE II 



MARITAL STATUS: MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



MARITAL STATUS 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


MARRIED 


4.0000 


4.3810 


19.2000 


SINGLE 


3.3330 


6.7430 


45.4670 


DIVORCED 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


LEFT BLANK 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


LEGEND : SD = 


Standard Deviation 






VAR = 


Variance 








TABLE III 








SEX PROFILE: RATIO 




RANK 


MALE 




FEMALE 


2 LT (1) 


1/1 = 100% 




0 


1 LT (30) 


28/30 = 93% 




2/30 = 7% 


CPT (8) 


7/8 = 87% 




1/8 = 13% 


MAJ (5) 


5/5 = 100% 




0 


LTC (1) 


1/1 = 100% 




0 


COL (1) 


1/1 = 100% 




0 


TOTAL 


43/46 = 93% 




3/46 = 7% 
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TABLE IV 



SEX PROFILE; 


MEAN, STANDARD 


DEVIATION 


AND VARIANCE 


SEX 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


MALE 


7.166 


10.515 


110.566 


FEMALE 


.500 


.837 


.700 



TABLE V 

EDUCATION LEVEL PROFILE: RATIO 



RANK 


HIGH SCHOOL 


2 YR. COLL. 


4 YR. 


COLL. 


ADV. 


DEGREE 


2 LT (1) 


0 


0 


1/1 


= 


100% 


0 




1 LT (30) 


0 


1/30 = 3% 


29/30 


= 


97% 


0 




CPT (8) 


0 


0 


7/8 


= 


88% 


1/8 


= 12% 


MAJ (5) 


0 


0 


3/5 


= 


60% 


2/5 


= 40% 


LTC (1) 


0 


0 


0 






1/1 


= 100% 


COL (1) 


0 


0 


0 






1/1 


= 100% 


TOTAL 


0 


1/46 = 2% 


40/46 


= 


87% 


5/46 


= 11% 
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TABLE VI 

EDUCATION LEVEL PROFILE: 

MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



EDUCATION LEVEL 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


0 


0 


0 


2 YR. COLL. 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


4 YR. COLL. 


6.6670 


11.2550 


126.6670 


ADV. DEGREE 


.8333 


.7528 


.5670 
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TIME IN SERVICE (TIS) PROFILE: RATIO 
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TIME IN SERVICE (TIS) PROFILE: RATIO 
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2 

2+ 

3 

3 + 

4 

4 + 

5 

5 + 

6 

6 + 

7 

9 

10 

12 

15 

16 

19 

20 

20 

26 



TABLE VIII 



TIME IN SERVICE (TIS) PROFILE: 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



MEAN SD VAR 



.5000 

1.1667 

1.6670 

.5000 

.1667 

.1667 

.5000 

.1667 

.5000 

.1667 

.1667 

.5000 

.1667 

.3333 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 



.8367 

2.8580 

4.0830 

1.2250 

.4082 

.4082 

.8367 

.4082 

.8367 

.4082 

.4082 

.8367 

.4082 

.5164 

.4082 

.4082 

.4082 

.4082 

.4082 

.4082 



1.1667 

8.1670 

16.6670 

1.5000 

.1667 

.1667 

.7000 

.1667 

.7000 

.1667 

.1667 

.7000 

.1667 

.2667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 

.1667 



TIS = Time in Service 
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NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENT TOURS: RATIO 
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TABLE X 



NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENT TOURS: 

MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



# OF TOURS 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


1 


3.3330 


8.1650 


66.6700 


2 


1.5000 


1.9748 


3.9000 


3 


1.3330 


2.3381 


5.4700 


4 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


5 


.3333 


.8165 


.6667 


6 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


9 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


10 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


11 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


12 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 


14 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 



TABLE XI 

NUMBER OF EXPECTED YEARS IN SERVICE: RATIO 



RANK 


LESS 

THAN 


20 


EXACTLY 

20 




MORE 

THAN 


20 




EXACTLY 

30 


2 LT 
(1) 


1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




0 






0 


1 LT 
(30) 


15/30 = 


50% 


6/30 = 


20% 


8/30 




27% 


1/30 = 3% 


CPT 

(8) 


2/ 8 = 


25% 


2/ 8 = 


25% 


4/ 8 




50% 


0 


MAJ 

(5) 


0 




3/ 5 = 


60% 


2/ 5 




40% 


0 


LTC 

(1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 






0 


COL 

(1) 


0 




0 




1/ 1 




100% 


0 


TOTAL 


18/46 = 


39% 


12/46 =■ 


26% 


15/46 


~ 


33% 


1/46 = 2% 
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TABLE XII 



NUMBER OF EXPECTED YEARS IN SERVICE: 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



EXPECTED 








# YRS IN SVC 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 



LESS THAN 20 


3.0000 


5.9330 


35.2000 


EXACTLY 20 


2.0000 


2.2800 


5.2000 


MORE THAN 20 


2.5000 


3.0820 


9.5000 


EXACTLY 30 


.1667 


.0482 


.1667 





SELECTION 


TABLE 
FOR EARLY 


XIII 

PROMOTION 


: RATIO 






RANK 


YES 


NO 




LEFT 

BLANK 




2 LT (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




1 LT (30) 


4/30 


= 13% 


24/30 = 


80% 


2/30 = 


7% 


CPT (8) 


0 




8/ 8 = 


100% 


0 




MAJ (5) 


0 




5/ 5 = 


100% 


0 




LTC (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




COL (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




TOTAL 


4/46 


= 9% 


40/46 = 


87% 


2/46 = 


4% 
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TABLE XIV 



SELECTION FOR EARLY PROMOTION: 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



EARLY PROMOTION MEAN SD VAR 



YES 

NO 

LEFT BLANK 



.667 

6.667 

.333 



1.6330 

8.9590 

.8165 



2.667 

80.267 

.667 



TABLE XV 





MILITARY 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: 


RATIO 




RANK 


BASIC 

COURSE 


ADVANCED 

COURSE 


CAS 3 


CGSC 


SSC 


2 LT (1) 


1/ 1=100% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 LT (30) 


30/30=100% 


3/30= 10% 


0 


0 


0 


CPT ( 8 ) 


8/ 8=100% 


4/ 8= 50% 


0 


0 


0 


MAJ (5) 


5/ 5=100% 


5/ 5=100% 


0 


1/ 5= 20% 


0 


LTC (1) 


1/ 1=100% 


1/ 1=100% 


0 


1/ 1=100% 


0 


COL (1) 


1/ 1=100% 


1/ 1=100% 


0 


1/ 1=100% 


1/ 1=100% 


TOTAL 


46/46=100% 


14/46= 30% 


0 


3/46= 77% 


1/46= 2% 



LEGEND: CAS3 = Combined Arms Service Staff School 

CGSC = Command General Staff College 
SSC = Senior Service College 
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TABLE XVI 



MILITARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE; 

MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



SCHOOLS MEAN SD 



VAR 



BASIC COURSE 7.6670 

ADVANCE COURSE 2.3330 

CAS 3 0 

CGSC .5000 

SSC .1667 



11.3078 

1.9664 

0 

.5477 

.4082 



127.8670 

3.8667 

0 

.3000 

.1667 



TABLE XVII 

SOURCE OF COMMISSION: RATIO 



RANK 


ACADEMY 


ROTC 




OCS 




OTHER 




2 LT (1) 


0 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




1 LT (30) 


3/30 = 10% 


21/30 = 


70% 


4/30 = 


13% 


2/30 = 


7% 


CRT (8) 


1/ 8 = 13% 


5/ 8 = 


62% 


1/ 8 = 


13% 


1/ 8 = 


12% 


MAJ (5) 


0 


2/ 5 = 


40% 


3/ 5 = 


60% 


0 




LTC (1) 


0 


1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




0 




COL (1) 


0 


1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




0 




TOTAL 


4/46 = 8% 


30/46 = 


65% 


9/46 = 


20% 


3/46 = 


7% 
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TABLE XVIII 

SOURCE OF COMMISSION: MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


ACADEMY 


.6667 


1.2111 


1.4667 


ROTC 


5.0000 


8.0250 


64.4000 


OCS 


1.5000 


1.6432 


2.7000 


OTHER 


.5000 


.8367 


.7000 
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HIGHEST GRADE EXPECT TO OBTAIN: RATIO 
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TABLE XX 



HIGHEST GRADE EXPECT TO OBTAIN; 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



GRADE 




MEAN 




SD 


VAR 


02 




.3330 




.8165 


.6667 


03 




2.0000 




3.5214 


12.4000 


04 




.8333 




1.6021 


2.5667 


05 




2.3330 




2.5800 


6.6667 


06 




1.5000 




1.8708 


3.5000 


07 




.3330 




.8165 


.6667 


08 




.3330 




.8165 


.6667 








TABLE 


XXI 








SELF ASSESSMENT: RATIO 














LEFT 


RANK 


TOP 


THIRD 


MIDDLE 


THIRD LOWER THIRD BLANK 


2 LT (1) 


1/ 1 


= 100% 


0 


0 


0 


1 LT (30) 


26/30 


= 87% 


3/30 = 


10% 0 


1/30 = 3% 


CPT (8) 


6/ 8 


= 75% 


2/ 8 = 


25% 0 


0 


MAJ (5) 


3/ 5 


= 60% 


2/ 5 - 


40% 0 


0 


LTC (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 0 


0 


COL (1) 


1/ 1 


= 100% 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


37/46 


= 80% 


8/46 = 


17% 0 


1/46 = 2% 
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TABLE XXII 



SELF ASSESSMENT; 


MEAN, STANDARD 


DEVIATION 


AND VARIANCE 


ASSESSMENT 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


TOP THIRD 


6.1667 


9.9482 


98.9667 


MIDDLE THIRD 


1.3333 


1.2111 


1.4667 


LOWER THIRD 


0 


0 


0 


LEFT BLANK 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 



B. DECISION ANALYSIS SAMPLE PROFILE 

The ratio and mean statistics below illustrate by 
statistical inference the number of officers that are 
curently familiar with the first lieutenant to captain 
promotion system. One can see that the ratio statistics 
reflect that 65% of the officers questioned knew the correct 

percentage 96%. The standard deviation and variance 

statistics show that there is a greater spread below and 
above the mean for the 96% response than any other response. 
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OFFICERS' PERCEPTION OF THE % OF ILTs BEING PROMOTED TO CPT: RATIO 
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NOTE: 96% is the correct percentage. 



TABLE XXIV 



OFFICERS' PERCEPTION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF ILTS BEING PROMOTED 
TO CPT; MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



PERCEIVED % 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


60% 


.1667 


.0482 


.1667 


70% 


.1667 


.0482 


.1667 


80% 


.3333 


.5164 


.2667 


86% 


1.0000 


1.5492 


2.4000 


96% 


5.0000 


7.1833 


51.6000 


OTHER 


.6667 


1.2111 


1.4667 


LEFT BLANK 


.3333 


.8165 


.6667 



The subsequent table describes how each officer surveyed 
assessed the current centralized promotion system. The ratio 
and mean statistics explicitly depict that most officers feel 
that the current system is satisfactory. However, there is a 
large spread below and above the mean on a normal 
distribution curve. 
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TABLE XXV 



ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT CENTRALIZED PROMOTION SYSTEM: RATIO 



RANK 


EXCELLENT 


SATISFACTORY 


IMPROVEMENT 


LEFT 

BLANK 


2 LT (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 


0 


1 LT (30) 


1/30 = 


3% 


14/30 = 


47% 


14/30 = 47% 


1/30 = 3% 


CPT (8) 


0 




5/ 8 = 


63% 


3/ 8 = 37% 


0 


MAJ (5) 


2/ 5 


= 40% 


3/ 5 = 


60% 


0 


0 


LTC (1) 


0 




1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 


0 


COL (1) 


1/ 1 = 


100% 


0 




0 


0 


TOTAL 


4/46 = 


9% 


24/46 = 


52% 


17/46 = 37% 


1/46 = 2% 








TABLE XXVI 






ASSESSMENT OF 
MEAN, 


CURRENT CENTRALIZED PROMOTION SYSTEM: 
STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 


RATING 




MEAN 




SD 


VAR 


EXCELLENT 
SATISFACTORY 
NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 
LEFT BALNK 


.6667 

4.0000 

2.8333 

.1667 




.8165 

5.2154 

5.6006 

.4082 


.6667 

27.2000 

31.3667 

.1667 
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Although 52% of the officers surveyed felt that the 
current decentralized process was satisfactory, 57% felt that 
it should become centralized as evidenced by the ratio 
statistics below. Only 37% preferred the system as is and 6% 
did not respond. The mean also advocates decentralization. 
Again, the standard deviation and variance reflects a large 
relative spread below and above the mean on a normal 
distribution curve. 



TABLE XXVII 

OFFICERS' PREFERENCE: RATIO 



RANK 


REMAIN 

CENTRALIZED 


BECOME 

DECENTRALIZED 


LEFT 

BLANK 


2 LT (1) 


1/ 1 


= 


100% 


0 


0 


1 LT (30) 


6/30 




20% 


21/30 = 70% 


3/30 = 10% 


CPT (8) 


4/ 8 


= 


50% 


4/ 8 = 50% 


0 


MAJ (5) 


4/ 5 


= 


80% 


1/ 5 = 20% 


0 


LTC (1) 


1/ 1 




100% 


0 


0 


COL (1) 


1/ 1 


= 


100% 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


17/46 


= 


37% 


26/46 = 57% 


3/46 = 6% 
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TABLE XXVIII 



OFFICERS' PREFERENCE: 


MEAN, STANDARD 


DEVIATION 


AND VARIANCE 


PREFERENCE 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


REMAIN CENTRALIZED 


2.8333 


2.1370 


4.5667 


BECOME DECENTRALIZED 


4.3333 


8.3106 


69.0667 


LEFT BLANK 


.5000 


1.2247 


1.5000 



Table XXIX shows how the officers surveyed would like to 
see the system changed. The majority of officers who support 
system reform would prefer having decentralization at 
division or equivalent level. The statistics show that out 
of 63% that want reform, 35% support reform at division or 
equivalent level. The mean data also supports a board at 
division or equivalent level with a high spread above and 
below the mean. 
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OFFICERS' RECOMMENDATION: RATIO 
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TABLE XXX 



OFFICERS' RECOMMENDATION: 

MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 



RECOMMENDATION 


MEAN 


SD 


VAR 


NO CHANGES 


2.6670 


1.8619 


3.4667 


DECEN AT BN/BDE 


1.3333 


2.8048 


7.8667 


BOARD AT DIV/EQUIV 


2.6670 


5.2026 


27.0667 


BOARD AT MACOM HQ 


.5000 


.8367 


.7000 


OTHER (BOARD AT BRANCHES) 


.3333 


.8165 


.6667 


LEFT BLANK 


.1667 


.4082 


.1667 



The formulae and explanation of the mean, standard 
deviation and variance can be found in Appendix F. The mean 
is the arithmetic average of the data observed, whereas the 
standard deviation and variance is a measure of the spread of 
distribution . 

All one hundred questionnaires were sent out on 1 March 
1983. Responses began coming in as soon as 7 March 1983. As 
of 21 April 1983, forty-six percent (46%) of the responses 
had been received. The objective for returns was set for 
fifty percent (50%). 

The survey included thirteen demographic questions and 
eleven decision-response questions. An instruction sheet was 
attached to the survey to assist with proper completion. The 
survey was pretested by Army officers attending the Naval 
Postgraduate School prior to being forwarded to officers at 
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Fort Ord. The pretest was intended to check readability and 
accuracy of the questions that were being asked. 

Several questions in the survey elicited officers' 
opinions and feelings toward changing an institutionalized 
system that has existed for decades. Open and closed ended 
questions were designed to determine whether the promotion 
from ILT to CPT should remain as is or become decentralized. 

The officers selected for the survey were chosen by quota 
sampling from an Officer Personnel Roster printout provided 
by the Personnel Office at Fort Ord. The officer mix 
included lieutenants, captains, majors, lieutenant colonels 
and colonels. As per the demographic sample profile, there 
were more first lieutenants (ILTs) selected than any other 
rank. The reason for this is if a change in the promotion 
process was to take place immediately as a result of this 
research effort, ILTs more than likely would be the ones who 
are directly affected. A quota sampling of officers was 
necessary to satisfy the requirements of the research. The 
quota selection is also a modified random selection; officers 
were still selected randomly under the quota sampling 
process. 

The survey respondents were asked to rate, using a Likert 
scale, the attributes of the promotion process for which no 
other previous information had been provided. Respondents in 
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some situation were forced to make probability judgments of 
implications for change. 

The survey did not represent a good sample of the Army 
population of officers stationed here in the Continental 
United States; however, it did represent a reasonable sample 
population of the officers stationed at Fort Ord, California. 

Interviews were also conducted of officers stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. Three officers at Division 
Headquarters were randomly selected to be interviewed. Seven 
open ended questions had been prepared for discussion. The 
composition of officers that were interviewed included two 
captains and one first lieutenant. The interviews were 
conducted at Schofield Barracks, 30 March 1983, in the 
Division Headquarters. The interviewees consented to have a 
tape recorder present for the interview. 

The actual testing of the null hypothesis will be 
presented in the next chapter. The test was done manually 
with the aid of the TI-59 programmable calculator by using 
the non-parmetr ic chi-square test. 

The null hypothesis is as follows; 

1^0 There is no significant diffe- 

(Null hypothesis) ; rence between those officers who 

would prefer having the promo- 
tion process for 1 LT to CPT 
become decentralized and those 
preferring he centralized 
procedure. 
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There is a significant diffe- 
(Alternate hypothesis) : rence between those officers who 

would prefer having the 
promotion process for 1 LT to 
CPT become decentralized. 

The underlying factor of this hypothesis evolves around 
the attitudes and values of officers in the field. 
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VI 



PROBLEM ANALYSIS 



Approximately 80% of the questionnaire respondents 
suggested that change in any organization must be done from a 
total system perspective for it to be sustaining. Numerous 
respondents explained that the Army would have to start doing 
strategic planning now in order to affect a long term change 
for the future. 

Out of the 100 officers surveyed at Fort Ord, Ca.f there 
were five (5) 2LTs, sixty-five (65) ILTs, seventeen (17) 
CPTs, six (6) MAJSf five (5) LTCs and two (2) COLs. As you 
can see more ILTs were surveyed than any other rank. Again, 
this is due to the special relationship that the ILTs have 
with the problem statement. 

The total response percentage was provided in the 
preceeding chapter. However, the following individual 
breakdown by respective rank is provided again: 2LT (20%), 

ILT (46%), OPT (47%), MAJ (83%), LTC (20%), and COL (50%). 
Again, the total response percentage is 46%. This is to say 
that 46 out of the 100 officers surveyed responded to the 
questionnaire: 2LTs (1), 1 LTs (30), CPTs (8), MAJs (5), 

LTCs (1) , and COLs (1) . 

Numerous perceived reasons for and against both 
centralizing and decentralizing the promotion process for ILT 
to CPT were given. The selection of these responses that are 
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listed below reflects after clustering a majority indorsement 
by the sample population of officers who replied. 



A. SURVEY ANALYSIS 

1 . Reasons Against Centralization; Perceptions 

1. Centralized promotion authority doesn't know 
anything about the officer that he/she will promote. 

2. Centralized promotion authority relies primarily on 
the Officer Efficiency Report (OER) as a basis for 
promotion coupled with other files. The files have proven 
in several cases to be inaccurate and OERs misleading. 

3. Time spent as a iLt is much too short. 

4. Perceived inequities at the centralized level for 
promoting USMA officers versus ROTC, OCS, and other 
officers . 

5. Information at DA level concerning promotions is 
not being passed down to officers in the field within a 
timely manner. 

6. Takes too long to submit a promotion list after an 
officer has been selected for promotion. 

7. Sequencing of promotions is perceived to be 
obsolete and needs reform. 

8. Because of the volume involved in screening 
officers' records, it is impossible for a promotion board 
to do a very thorough and satisfactory analysis for 
promotion selection. 

9. The centralized system is too far removed from the 
field. The system lacks synergy. 

10. Some officers on a centralized board may not 
understand the peculiarity of some of the jobs that 
officers perform in other branches. 

11. The senior officers who know the junior officer 
through direct contact are not the ones that have the 
promotion authority. The direct chain of command lacks 
influence in the current process. 
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12. Presently, an officer's career depends primarily on 
whether his/her rater or senior rater can write well-. 

2 . Reasons for Centralization; Perceptions 

1. System is adequate, equitable, flexible and 
standardized . 

2. Personality does not play a part in promotions at 
the centralized level. 



3. Favoritism is absent from the process. 

4. Automatic promotion to CPT if an officer keeps 
his/her nose clean. 



5. It has worked for years with minimum problems. 

6. All officers within the zone of promotion are given 
the same opportunity to compete. 

3 . Reasons Against Decentralization; Perceptions 

1. Allow personalities to become an inhibiting element 
in promotions. 



2. Process transition would create other problems 
within OPMS (i.e., other personnel and administrative 
policies would have to be changed). 



3. Lose standardization. Different installations 
would probably be allowed to establish their own promotion 
procedure which may cause inequality. 

4. A decentralized process would become an 
administrative burden for divisional units and staff. 



4 . Reasons for Decentralization; Perceptions 



1. OER would not be a primary factor for promotion, 
but the chain of command. 

2. Reduce cost in not having to arrange centralized 
boards at DA level. 

3. Gives promotion authority to field commanders who 
know something about the officer that is being considered 
for promotion. 
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4. Promotion from ILT to CPT would not be automatic, 
and good officers would not be inadvertently passed over 
for promotion because of some error in his/her files. 
Also, poor performing officers would be separated from the 
service with some degree of accuracy. 

5. It would force superior and subordinate 
relationships to improve. Better communications would 
result from this effort. 

6. It would reduce the delay with promotions and 
alleviate long standing lists. 

7. The decentralized process could solve the Army's 
problem with retaining good qualified officers who elect to 
leave the service early. 

8. Provides merit ranking based on performance and job 
achievement. 

9. Decentralization process would better reflect a 
"fully qualified" promotion system than a centralized 
process . 



B. INTERVIEW ANALYSIS 

Three officers were interviewed at the 25th Infantry 
Division Headquarters, Schoefield Barracks, Hawaii, 
concerning whether or not the Army should continue with its 
current centralized process for promoting ILT to CPT. Eight 
open ended questions were developed for discussion. 

The composition of officers interviewed included: two 

male CPTs and one female ILT. Each of the officer's 
responses were recorded and coded categorically. The purpose 
of this method was to devise a systematic way of summarizing 
the information. The coding categories used are numerical, 
as evidenced by the data provided below: 
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CODE # 



CODING CATEGORY 



RESPON(F) RESPON(M) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



Like centralized process 
Like decentralized process 
Decentralize at Bn/Bde level 
Decentralize at Div HQ/Equiv 
Decentralize at Branches 
Remain as is 
OER reform at DA level 



0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 



1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 



The interview results slightly favored decentralization 
over centralization. However, the interview sample was small 
compared to the population of officers stationed at 
Schoefield Barracks, Hawaii. But the sample was an adequate 
representation of the officers working within the Division 
Headquarters for which it was intended. The sample of 
officers interviewed were randomly selected by the Admin 
Officer of the Division. 

The information coded above is limited to the spoken 
content and to the inferences made by the interviewer. Be 
advised that the responses are subject to bias introduced by 
the human interaction during the interview process. 

C. ARCHIVAL DATA ANALYSIS 

The Army Chief of Staff, General Edward C. Meyers, 
clearly delineates his preference over whether the current 
centralized process for promotion from ILT to CPT should 
become decentralized or not. The Chief of staff and several 
other high ranking Flag officers feel that decentralization 
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would be in the best interest of the Army. Several reasons 
were presented in the lateral part of Chapter III. 

Per phonecon with four other top ranking Army officers at 
the Pentagon, they too feel that the Army should change its 
promotion process to reflect standardisation for all junior 
grade officers. 

D. HYPOTHESIS TESTING 

In order to answer the specific problem statement that 
was developed at the beginning of this research project, the 
null hypothesis must be tested by some acceptable measure for 
testing normal distributions and confidence intervals. These 
tests can either be parametric or non-par ametr ic. The 
researcher has chosen a non-parametr ic test measure to test 
the null-hypothesis of this project. 

The following chi-square computations were used to test 
the stated hypothesis provided in Chapter V. The actual 
steps for this computation can be found in Appendix E, along 
with a brief explanation succeeding the calculations. 
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RESPONSE TO DECENTRALIZATION 



^liAlternate Hypothesis Ho:Null Hypothesis 
Decentralize Not Decentralize 



2LT 


A 






0 


B 




1 






1 


ILT 


c 






21 


D 




6 






27 


CPT 


E 






4 


F 




4 






8 


MAJ 


G 






1 


H 




4 






5 


LTC 


I 






0 


J 




1 






1 


COL 


K 






0 


L 




1 














26 






17 






43 


Compute : 




















Cell A 


26 


X 


1/43 = .605 


Cell 


G 


26 X 


5/43 


= 


3.023 


Cell B 


17 


X 


1/43 = .395 


Cell 


H 


17 X 


5/43 


= 


1.977 


Cell C 


26 


X 


27/43=16.325 


Cell 


I 


26 X 


1/43 


= 


.605 


Cell D 


17 


X 


27/43=10.674 


Cell 


J 


17 X 


1/43 


= 


.395 


Cell E 


26 


X 


8/43 = 4.837 


Cell 


K 


26 X 


1/43 




.605 


Cell F 


17 


X 


8/43 = 3.162 


Cell 


L 


17 X 


1/43 


= 


.395 
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Formula; 


X2 = 


(0 - E) 2/E 




Cell 


A 


(0 


- .605)2/. 605 


= (-.605) 2/. 605 = .605 


Cell 


B 


(1 


- .395)2/. 395 


= (.605)2/. 395 = .927 


Cell 


C 


(21 


- 16.33)2/16. 


33 = (4.67)2/16.33 = 1.34 


Cell 


D 


(6 


- 10.67)2/10.67 = (-4.67)2/10.67 = 2.04 


Cell 


E 


(4 


- 4.84) 2/4.84 


= (-.87)2/4.84 = .156 


Cell 


F 


(4 


- 3.16)2/3.16 


= (.84)2/3.16 = .223 


Cell 


G 


(1 


- 3.02) 2/3.02 


= (-2.02) 2/3.02 = 1.35 


Cell 


H 


(4 


- 1.98)2/1.98 


= (2.02)2/1.98 = 2.06 


Cell 


I 


(0 


- .605)2/. 605 


= (-.605) 2/. 605 = .605 


Cell 


J 


(1 


- .395)2/. 395 


= (.605)2/. 395 = .927 


Cell 


K 


(0 


--.605) 2/. 605 


= (-.605) 2/. 605 = .605 


Cell 


L 


(1 


- .395)2/. 395 


= (.605)2/. 395 = .927 


X2 = 


.605 + 


.927 + 1.34 + 


2.04 + .156 + .233 + 1.35 






2.06 


+ .605 + .927 


+ .605 + .927 = 11.775 


dif. 


= 


(number rows - 1) 


(number of columns - 1) 


dif . 


= 


(5 - 


1) (2 - 1) = 


5 



To find the significance of chi-square, the researcher 
consulted the Table in Appendix D. If one looks at the left- 
hand column under the appropriate degrees of freedom (df = 5) 
and then move to the right to the appropriate probability 
level, a chi-square probability of 11.07 or greater is 
required to reject the null hypothesis at the .05 level. 
Since 11.775 exceeds 11.07, you would reject the null 
hypothesis (Hq) and accept Hi, the alternate, which supports 
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decentralization. Therefore, with (alternate hypothesis) 
there is a significant difference between those officers who 
would prefer having the promotion process for ILT to CPT 
become decentralized. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis presented in the preceeding chapter 
unequivocally advocates decentralization for promotion of ILT 
to CPT within the United States Army. Individual officer's 
feelings and beliefs supported a change in policy and 
procedure of the current promotion process. 

The changes which occur in a person during the course of 
his or her career in the Army as a result of adult 
socialization or acculturation are changes in the nature and 
integration of his or her social selves. Therefore, he/she 
is more prone to advocate a system change that will satisfy 
his/her individual needs and goals based on self values. 

This study illustrates how promotion systems have such a 
significant effect in organization theory. The decentralized 
promotion concept refers to the vertical distribution of 
authority in the hierarchical structure of the Army. The 
concept is to locate decision authority at as low a level as 
possible without losing control over critical activities. 

Changes in officers' attitudes and values appeared to 
have influenced a greater demand for decentralization of the 
promotion process for junior officers within the Army. In 
the past decade the Army has made more decisions to 
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decentralize decision authority to commanders than ever 
before in its history. 

The attitude of the officers surveyed and interviewed 
significantly favors decentralization for promotion of ILT to 
CPT. Sixty-three percent of all officers that participated 
in the research project advocated system reform. 

The appropriate amount of decentralization for the Army 
promotion process will vary with time and circumstances. 
Decentralization has a value only to the extent to which it 
assists the Army to achieve its ultimate objectives 
efficiently. 

It is virtually impossible to have a promotion process 
that is totally equitable, regardless as to whether it is 
decentralized or centralized. However, the Army can improve 
motivation, communication, and cooperation with 
decentralization which will hopefully indirectly minimize 
inequity of the promotion process. The most important 
attribute of any process is devotion, committment, and 
support on the behalf of its members. 

The research hypothesis which was supported by the non- 
parametric confident interval testing substantiates a 
required change in policy and procedure. A significant 
number of officers have shown per survey data that they would 
endorse decentralization over centralization. 
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Decentralization does have some obvious advantages over 
centralization. The advantages of decentralization for the 
Army in this situation are similar to the advantages of 
delegation: unburdening of top managers; improve decision 

making because decisions are made closer to the scene of the 
action; better communications, coordination, morale, and 
initiative at lower levels; and more flexibility and faster 
decision making in a rapidly changing environment. 

In summary, decentralization would be in the best 
interest of the Army and the overall Officer Personnel 
Management System (OPMS). The cost and effect associated 
with this change is astronomical. Field level commanders 
command and control would be better utilized and there self- 
esteem would be improved. Junior officers concern for having 
a promotion authority who does not know anything about them 
would be resolved. Junior officer promotion throughout the 
Army would also be standardized. 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is recommended that future research be done on the 
East Coast to determine whether there exists a high 
correlation between the results of the studies on the West 
Coast versus the East Coast. 

2. The research results of this study strongly support 
the position that the United States Army decentralize 
promotion from first lieutenant to captain. It is incumbent 
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upon the Army to consider the desires, beliefs, needs, 
values, and expectations of its officers in the field as well 
as those higher in the hierarchy. The top and bottom of the 
Army structure seem to agree upon what process is needed to 
improve the current promotion process for ILT to CPT. 

3. Further research in this area should be targeted at 
officers' retention, perception of field commander's bias and 
discrimination toward sex and race, commander's self esteem 
and implementation policy. 
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APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRE LETTER OF INSTRUCTION 



NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 93940 



1 March 1983 

MEMORANDUM : 

FROM: CPT Larry C. Lauderdale 

Naval Postgraduate School 
SMC # 2766 
Monterey, CA 93940 

TO: Questionnaire Recipients 

SUB J : Explanation and Instructions For A Decision Survey 



1. The purpose of this memorandum is to request your 
assistance in a research project being conducted at the Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, California. I am interested 
in evaluating officers' perceptions of the current promotion 
procedure for ILT to CPT, and the possible need for change. 

2. The research results from this survey will be used to 
determine whether promotion to CPT within the United States 
Army should be decentralized at the level of field commander, 
battalion, brigade, division, etc. The enclosed 
questionnaire is intended to assess your feelings, and 
attitudes, regarding the need for change in Army promotion 
policy. 

3. The survey is anonymous, and your individual responses 
will remain confidential. 

4. Pretests were conducted and have shown that this survey 
can be completed in less than 30 minutes. Since the success 
of this project is totally dependent on your response, your 
cooperation is immensely appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



LARRY C. LAUDERDALE 
CPT, USA 
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APPENDIX B 



OFFICER PROMOTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
DEMOGRAPHICS 

Please check or write in the appropriate answer in the spaces 
provided below. Thank you. 

1. Rank (0-1, 0-2, 0-3, 0-4, 0-5, 0-6) 

2. Male Female 

3. Married Single 

4. Education level completed; High School 2Yr Coll 

4Yr Coll Adv Deg 

5. Your PMOS/Basic Specialty is: 

6. Years of Active Duty Service: 

7. How many assignment tours have you had? 

8. How many years do you plan to spend in the Army? 

Less than 20 More than 20 

Exactly 20 Exactly 30 

9. Have you ever been selected for an early promotion? 

Yes No 

10. Have you attended any of the following military schools? 

Basic Course Advance Course 

Combined Arms Services Staff School (CAS3) 

Command General Staff College (CGSC) 

Senior Service College 
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11. What is your source of commission? Academy ROTC 

OCS Other 

12. What is the highest rank you expect to attain? 

13. How would you assess your performance compared to that of 

your peers? Top Third Middle Third Lower Third 

DECISION QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Describe how you feel about the current officer promotion 
process for ILT to CRT in the Army? 



2. Rate, by choosing one of the following options, of the 
present process for promotion to CRT. 

Excellent Satisfactory Needs Improvement 

3. What do you like most about this process? 



4. What do you like least about it? 



5. If you had the authority to change the promotion process 
for ILT to CRT, what would you change? 
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6. Rate the following possible changes to promotion-to-CPT. 
Use 1 = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = fair, 4 = poor. 

Allow selection process to remain as is. 

Decentralize process down to commanders' level 

(i.e., Brigade/Battalion). 

Establish a decentralized promotion board at 

Division or equivalent level. 

Establish a promotion board at MACOM HQs. 

Other . 

7. How would you want the selection to CPT process changed 
if DA decided to change it? 



8. In what way, if any, would decentralizing promotion to 
CPTs be beneficial to the Army? 



9. Please add any other comments concerning this subject. 



10. What percentage of iLTs eligible for promotion to CPT do 
you think is being promoted under the current centralized 
system? 

60% 70% 80% 86% 96% Other 

11. Should promotion to CPT remain centralized or become 
decentralized in the field with commanders having 
authority to promote? 

Remain Centralized Become Decentralized 
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APPENDIX C 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 

Hello, my name is . I’m a 

student at the Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, CA. I'm 
doing a survey for thesis research on the topic of "Should 
the promotion from ILT to CPT within the U.S. Army become 
decentralized?” The interview will only take a few minutes 
and I assure you of anonymity and strict confidentiality. 

1. Describe how you feel about the officer promotion 
process for ILT to CPT in the Army. 

2. What do you like the most about it? 

3. What do you like the least about it? 

4. If you had the power to change it, would you and, if 
so, what would you change? 

5. How would you feel if DA decided to give commanders 
in the field the authority to promote CPTs 
(Decentralized Selection Process)? 

6. Is there anything else you would like to say about 
the promotion process for ILT to CPT? 

7. What personal gain would you get from a decentralized 
promotion process versus a centralized process? 

8. One final question, should promotion to CPT remain 
centralized or become decentralized? 
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APPENDIX D 



CHI-SQUARE (X2) CRITICAL VALUE LIST 



S OP FREEDOM 


PROBABILITY 


LEVEL 


(df) 


in 

o 

• 


1— 1 
o 

• 


1 


3.84 


6.63 


2 


5.99 


9.21 


3 


7.81 


11.34 


4 


9.49 


13.28 


5 


11.07 


15.09 


6 


12.59 


16.81 


7 


14.07 


18.48 


8 


15.51 


20.09 


9 


16.92 


21.67 


10 


18.31 


23.21 


11 


19.68 


24.73 


12 


21.03 


26.22 


13 


22.36 


27.69 


14 


23.68 


29.14 


15 


25.00 


30.58 


20 


31.41 


37.57 


30 


43.77 


50.89 
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APPENDIX E 



Step 1 

Step 2 
Step 3 
Step 4 

Step 5 
Step 6 
Step 7 



STEPS FOR COMPUTING CHI-SQUARE 



Arrange the obtained data in the form of a 
contingency table. Each cell should show the number 
of individuals meeting the conditions described in 
the margins. Labeled each cell A, B, C ... etc. 

Add up the totals for each row, i.e. (A+B, C+D) and 
for each column (A+C+E+G + I+K , B+D+F+H+J+L) . Note: 
Rows are horizontal, columns vertical. 

Compute the expected frequencies (E). This is done 
by multiplying each row total and dividing by the 
grand total. 

For each cell, the expected value (E) is subtracted 
from the observed value (0) , squared and divided by 
the expected value (E). The resulting numbers were 
summed. Formula: X2 = 2 (0 - E) 2 /e. 

Compute the degrees of freedom for the contingency 
table, df = (number of rows-1) (number of columns-1). 

Find the significance of the chi-square from 
Appendix D. 

If X2 is greater than .05 level found in Appendix D, 
then reject the null hypothesis; if X2 is less than 
the .05 level, then accept the null hypothesis. 
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APPENDIX F 



FORMULA AND EXPLANATION FOR COMPUTING 
THE MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 

1. Formula for computing the mean; 

X =XX/N 

Where: X = Mean 

^ = sum of 
X = row score 

N = number of observations or cases 
The mean is the most frequently used measure of central 
tendency. It is very easy to compute. Simply sum up the raw 
scores and divide by the number of scores or cases that you 
have . 



2. Formula for computing the standard deviation; 
S.D. = 



\ 



:x2 - gx) 

N 



N - 1 

Where: S.D. = standard deviation 

■^X2 = each score squared and summed 

gX) 2 = all scores summed and squared 
N = number of observations or cases 



The standard deviation is the most common measure of 
spread for raw scores within a range or distribution. It 
takes into account the distance of each score from the mean 
of the distribution. A small standard deviation indicates 
that most scores are grouped around the mean. A larger 
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standard deviation implies that there is a greater 
variability of scores from the mean. 

3. Formula for computing the variance: 

VAR = ^X2 - CSX) 2 

N or (S.D.)2 

N - 1 

Where: VAR = variance 

2.x2 = each score squared and summed 

(2.X) 2 = all scores summed and squared 
N = number of observations or cases 

The variance is also a measure of spread from the mean of 
distribution. It is not the most common of several measures 
used. Variance is nothing more than the standard deviation 
squared which should indicate to you the reason why it is not 
he most common used; the squaring of the standard deviation 
lends itself to more room for error in the spread of a normal 
distribution. 
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